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ON THE 

moral and intellectual management 

of INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 

By Edward Garraway, Esq. 

Prologue. 

The progress of art, literature and science during our Victorian era has 
been amazing; the two former, necessarily, in some degree, imitative, and 
possibly occasionally wanting in originality , the latter making gigantic 
strides and striking out new paths in every conceivable direction, of which, 
however, we do not now take note, excepting in so far as the improved 
methods for the conservation of infant life is concerned. 

Two or three generations back, if a mother could not, or would not 
suckle her child, it became necessary to ensure its well-being by the 
engagement of a wet or foster-nurse, to the detriment often of some 
unfortunate little being, who pined, and perhaps perished, for lack of the 
nutriment which was yielded to another. But we have changed all that ; 
the various “children’s foods,” most of them of greater or lesser degrees 
of excellence, furnish, when milk alone does not suffice, abundant and 
wholesome pabulum, for building up the human frame. Would that as 
much culture had been bestowed upon the moral sense of the Infant. 
Here we are sadly deficient, as all must admit who have watched the 
ascent of young children upon the ladder of life, and made it their study. 
Lowliness and humility, the sweet graces of childhood are scouted, self- 
sufficiency, arrogance and conceit, too often usurping their place. The 
most recent addition to the Decalogue, “Parents, obey your children," is 
too generally recognised aud acted upon. 


A little pink bundle of humanity ; your first-born — what is 
it, and whence r Philosophers tell us, in their learned jargon, 
that but a few months since it was a primordial cell, a 
molecule, an ultimate atom— protoplasm — like myriad mole- 
cules of its kind, all essentially alike, yet the final develop- 

m ^ nt u ° f l hiS Wil1 be an animal, of that— a vegetable, bat 
eth f of the twain shall eventuate a cabbage or a man— who 
a !! ^ .' L°°k at it again — this outcome of a protoplasm 1 
f n ° 111116 montbs growth, a living human being, nay, 

chine U n0t ^ Part ^ ) ^ ne > — indeed, an emanation 0 
ch me, a pair of Stone Chats were most interesting. 

are \ery shv and very wary, and are past masters 


mother, to direct. '■ y 1 ‘ yours ’ young 

Possibly you have but late advanced from g i r i hood to 
womanhood, to wifehood and to motherhood, most honourable 
of all- 

This newly-created being, with infinite potentialities of 
good or evil, according as you may develop them is com 
mitted to your charge The greatest responsibility iou have 
ever had, or ever w.ll have, to bear. Shall he prove a 
blessing to his race, or the opposite ? 

Behold him, devoid of reason, and possessing but a single 
instinct— the craving for food. Feeblest of all created 
things. The tiniest insect that fluttered into being with this 
morning’s sun, is already competent to its own maintenance 
and care, whilst your little one would perish to-morrow 
without your tenderness and love. And yet, who can say 
what mighty influences he may be destined to exert upon the 
world around him? A Socrates, a Plato, a Caesar, an 
Alexander were once no more than he. 

Do not make the mistake of so many fond and foolish 
Mothers, who look upon their precious charge as a little 
angel. They imagine they have but to cherish and nurture 
the good that is in him, whereas their greatest efforts will be 
needed to repress and eradicate the evil. True, there is a 
Divine element to work upon, to expand and amplify, or all 
our efforts would be in vain. 

All who are conversant with the growth and progress of 
children will agree that “ will,” self-will manifests itself very 
early in life. At three months the infant will quarrel with 
the breast. This, then, should be the starting-point of 
education, or rather, discipline. So far as the imparting of 
knowledge is concerned, observation and conversation alone 
will furnish the immature brain with all that it is capable of 
assimilating for some years to come. Intellectual, like 
physical growth, must be suffered to go its own pace. 
Forcing it is ruin'. No infant prodigy was ever a prodigy in 
after-life. It is a law in nature that “ nothing great or 
durable ever comes to perfection but by ^ ou c 
Compare the rapidly-growing Ash tree, the op ar an 
T -arch with the slowly-maturing Cedar, the Chestnu 
°ak. The timber of the former perishing within a lim . 
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the latter enduring through untold 


o Jfth The' human intellect; early and rapid develop^ 
too often involve early and rapid decajL “ Backwardness, - 
Is it is termed, is no detriment to a child. Precocity has fc 
nerils Many a man who has made his mark upon all ti me 
has been of sluggish development in early life. Sir I Saa ’ 
Newton, whose mighty grasp of intellect has never been 
surpassed, and of whom Pope wrote those incomparable 
lines : — 

“ Nature anri nature’s Laws lay hid in night, 

God said ‘ Let Newton be ’ and all was light ; ” 

even he, Isaac Newton, in his first youth, was accounted but 
a dunce at school. 

It has been noted, in large families, that the first comers 
regarded with much pride, are brought rapidly forward, 
taught to read and write and become otherwise accomplished 
by the time they are three or four years of age ; but as more 
brothers and sisters appear upon the scene, say up to ten or a 
dozen, these last arrivals, now become so common, are com- 
paratively neglected, so far as early education is concerned, 
with the result that when a beginning is made, they 
gradually outrun and eventually eclipse their elder brethren 
in intellectual attainment, ultimately assuming better 
positions, and fighting more successfully the battle of life 
than their seniors. Take two children of equal age, and of 
equal mental calibre. Begin to teach one diligently at three 
or four years, and let the other not know a letter of the 
alphabet at seven. Now commence his instruction, and by 
the ninth or tenth year he will have outstripped his fellow. 

The early months of being constitute the time for instill ing 
the virtues of order, regularity, peace, patience and self- 
control, whence fruits will spring, as time goes on, of trust 
and confidence, of gratitude and love. These first lessons, 
can, of course, be taught by management only, until reason 
be sufficiently manifested to understand and to respond b) 
the powers of speech. 

As the soil becomes cultivable the seed needs to be sown 
of self-denial, of generosity, of self-sacrifice ; these are no 
innate. Man, by nature, is the most selfish of animals ; J 
culture, the most magnanimous. hle 

The handling of an infant is not without considerab 
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part b ein g , if needful, steady b“t 

child soon becomes sensible of the , The 

imparted by the ministrations of a careful 7''i Strength 
Mother, and expresses its satisfaction in a m un determmed 

understood. ‘ n a raanner to be 

The desire of food and the ran^ih, t ■ 
implanted at our birth, and subsisting to LremT^t 
often overpowering ,n the young, leading to u „ du f’in 
diligence in appetite, greediness and gluttony. To sruard 
against these vices requires delicate management and 
considerable tact. \ exatious or stringent restrictions upon 
eating and drinking often act as a provocative, and excite the 
very desire they are intended to repress. 

As a rule, young children may be permitted to eat as much 
as their instinct prompts. When enjoyment ceases, they will 
make an end. Discomfort from over-feeding must occasion- 
ally occur, and will teach a salutary lesson. Meals should be 
regular, and of course more frequent in the young than in the 
old, but food should not be indulged in between. The 
expression of hunger in a well-fed child is but another name 
for idleness and want of occupation. 

After “ something to eat,” “something to do” is the felt, 
if not expressed, want of every healthy child, and this want 
must be supplied or evil will come of it. Never was truer 
adage penned nor wiser warning given than in Dr. Watts’ 
simple, but imperishable line, “ Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do.” 

As certainly as one abandons one’s self to do nothing, be 
fie infantine or be he patriarchal, so certainly will he be 
assailed by the temptation to do that which he ought not to 
do and will probably do it. There are a thousand and one 
ways in which a loving and clever mother may find her little 
°ne employment. Too much attention is given to the enter- 
tainment and amusement of children. An attendant’s whole 
hme, be it parent or nurse, is devoted to them, whereas with 
fiut little trouble or tact they may be taught to amuse 
themselves, to their own great contentment and the relief 
°f others. 

The lament of the decadence of childhood, in this so-called 
ix-Ho. It. 
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up-to-date " generation, >s not without foundation. Inf 
if not born men and women, are speedily so tra„ s f orme „ £ 
ill-judging and unwise parents. The baby becomes ^ 


revolves. Self-assertiveness, together with a total disreg arri 
of the feelings of others, soon becomes rampant, and a 
most unamiable and consequently unlovable dispositi 0n 
is developed. 

The love of personal adornment is an instinct common 
alike to the wild Indian who decorates his dusky form with 
the trophies of the battle-field and the chase, and the ultra- 
civilized denizen of the nineteenth century. The pleasurable 
sensation imparted by the sight of beautiful colours is 
appreciated by all, and the infant early manifests its gratifi- 
cation in the gay ribbons of its adornment. There is 
nothing to be deprecated in this, but when you impress the 
little mind with the conviction that the admiration you 
bestow is in direct proportion to the amount of finery yon 
lavish on its person, you are scattering tares amongst 
his wheat. 

Great circumspection is needed in the manner and style of 
conversation carried on in the presence of a child. It is 
astonishing how much the little ear takes in and appropriates 
when not apparently listening, to be reproduced sometimes 
on most inappropriate occasions. 

Such, too lightly-considered, moral excellences, as order, 
method, regularity, promptitude, punctuality and despatch, 
cannot be too early inculcated, since upon these much of the 
future success in life depends. It is on record that the 
Queen s excellent mother was most particular on these points. 
That upon occasions when the youthful princess was about to 
leave her playroom, the duchess was wont to insist that she 
should herself put away her several toys in their respective 
p aces, and not leave this to the attendant or nurse. 

robably you consider your own little darling the most 
eauti ul babe that ever was born — and quite right, too— buf 
ep t is appy conviction to yourself. Above all, aS e 
grows older and can appreciate flattery and praise, either of 

‘ person or hls Pretty frocks, beware of descanting m 1,1 
presence upon these subjects or suffering others to do » • 
He will greed, ly swallow eyery nQte q{ ° dmiratio n. no*«>" 5 
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seed will be sown to bring forth baleful fn.it in • , 
vanity, egotism and self-love; and as these develop" allTe 
sweet simplicities and innocences-fhe verv 
hood — will fade and die awav Ha™ ^ am cblb *' 
gentleman of the mature a^e of S X T Mllitl1 ' 

purple and fine linen, befrilled and berufHedlTn’dtssuming 
an air of superiority as provoking as it is ridir„1«,,« ♦ T g 

1 * tl prig ? be given than “ insufferable 

Nor is it a wise thing for a mother to telate to friends or 
relatives in her child s hearing its little sayings and doings 
leading him to the inference, if he have any reasoning power 
of what a clever boy he is, and so filling him with arrogance 
and conceit. 1 he prettiest ways and tricks are completely 
spoilt when self-consciousness is apparent. 

In listening to a child s narrative of occurrences or events, 
great care should be taken that he be kept within the strict 
limits of truth. The very laudable desire to please, to enter- 
tain or astonish you, will stimulate the little intellect to paint 
a glowing picture, and so to exaggerate details as to make 
them of absorbing interest. This tendency to exaggeration 
must be arrested at its earliest development. It is the subtle 
spirit of lying making its first inroad upon its, as yet, 
innocent victim. The story of the man who vomited three 
black crows was originally a simple truth, which gaining 
more and more colouring as it passed from one to another, 
ultimately attained the amplitude of a monstrous lie. 

As concerning moral culture, the one and only lesson 
essential to be taught during the first four or five years of 
life is subserviency to the will of others — in one word 
“ Obedience.” And this obedience must be based upon the 
profoundest faith in the wisdom, the truth and the honour of 
the Parent. The Father and Mother, in relation to the Infant, 
must be what the Creator is to Man ; their word indisputable, 
their command imperative, their law irrevocable. Ihis in 
volves that everything they say be truth, everything t ey 
be nght. A fearful responsibility. Even so. And many 
contemplating it in mature years, dare not venture again 

u Pon so grave a charge. f , h 

You will do well to bear in mind that ever} P ar 
Parents’ conduct which comes within the child s observatio 
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r^^TTiT^d^tion. They create the moral atm^T" 
which their children live. Notice how often a chilj * 
alk to her doll in the same manner as she has been spo £ 

! , mother. Children are great imitators, and " 


,o by her mother. Children are s .» 
example is of paramount importance. 
„ r ic a sad vice, inhere 


good 


example is or p ai “ ' / . , 

Covetousness is a sad vice inherent in all, and needin* 

ceaseless repression. Doubtless it is a very difficult task 
to prove to the unreasoning intellect “ the charm of Self 
sacrifice,” of giving to others what one most desires W 
one's self. It must be demonstrated that everything t h e 
child possesses, every daily and hourly want that is supply 
is a free gift, without which he must of necessity perish, and 
it behoves him, so far as in him lies, to freely give as he has 
been given to. Explain the exquisite pleasure it affords y OU 
to minister to all his wants, and that he may reap like 
pleasure in ministering to others. He won’t see it at first 
He can quite comprehend the delight of accepting sweets 
and toys, but giving them away is quite another thing; the 
natural man rebels and feels, though happily not as yet 
capable of expressing it, “ I’m not such a fool.” It is hardly 
conceivable that in this early stage of wordly experience the 
“ luxury of giving ” should be appreciated. We know that 
it is not only more blessed, but more pleasurable to give 
than to receive, but it will require many persuasions, many 
precepts, many examples, to instil this into the heart of a 
child. Self-denial is neither easy nor pleasant, and you 
must not be disappointed nor disheartened if it take a very 
long time for your little one to esteem it to be so. 

ruelty, at first practised for want of thought, becomes 
a terwards sometimes a marked characteristic in childhood, 
ee ln ^ careful repression. The keeping* of pets, whether 
animals or birds, will furnish continued object lessons of 
e an indness, and it should be explained that not these 
J’ . Ut ever y living thing, down to the minutest insect 
WlngS the summer air, is born for its little day of 

JSST an< ? bemg the ob J ect of its & reat Creator’s care, 
when if 6 n °n ^ tbe ob J ect °f ours. Pray teach this lesson 
Ma’nv n ? 1 l ; et0re > the first butterfly is captured, 
torment Vu ^ ° f h, S hl y nervous organization are sadly 
These o- ^ j^agmary fears, fears of they know not vvha- 
generally take shape from foolish tales, told by 
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servants or others, of ghosfoTgobl^^ ] ( 

before the child is able to discern tW 5, ’ ^ SUch llke > 

inventions, unrealities, devised for its entertl ^ ^ fabl6S ’ 
it appropriates and reproduces them and wheTaT^ $ ° ** 
the dark, becomes a prey to real terrors Tfo u 

guarded against. r ° rS> lhls shou ld be 

As in the adult, so in the child Love i« r 

and duly cultured and restrained-for there i 
unworthy, and a love that ,s idolatry-is the mos , enn ob “® 
and the most satisfying of all instincts, human and Divine 
and all our appeals to the growing intellect of infancy mus 
be to tins sentiment “ If you love me you will-or you will 
not-do this thmg. Quite sufficient this to attain our 
wished-for end. Promise of reward for well-doing is unwise • 
no less is threatening, for its opposite. Nevertheless a 
promise, if made, must never fail to be fulfilled, nor a threat 
to be carried out. Neither is necessary rior expedient. At 
the same time recognition of every goodly endeavour should 
be readily accorded, and occasional little gifts would thereto 
naturally be supplemented. But above all things let not the 
child be induced to do well solely for the sake of reward, nor 
abstain from evil for fear of punishment, but wholly from the 
sense of duty with which you have imbued him, and the 
desire to please. It is well to repeat that the one and only 
sentiment you have to act upon in this initiatory stage of 
education is Love. Do not therefore threaten, or if you must, 
let it be with reason and with intent. An irritable mother 
says, “ If you do so-and-so I will whip you.” I he child does 
it, and the mother loves it too much (query, too little r) to put 
her threat into execution, with the result that she shows 
herself unreliable, untruthful, and takes the first step towards 
making the little being that she almost worships, despise her. 

Punishment, at all times a revolting word, is hardly to be 
conceived requisite in the case of a child whose instincts have 
been duly regulated and repressed. A conception of right 
and wrong having been gradually instilled, and the natural 
consequences of ill-doing pointed out, perhaps even already 
experienced, reason begins to assert itself, and, excepting 
fr °m sudden impulse — and children are necessari y 
Pulsive— evil will not be deliberately wrought 

Parents perpetrate sad folly in always carefully g 
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„ • rt frnm the natural consequences of misdoi* 
their offspring cise no such consideration in after lj f 5 

The world w 'l exerc ^ must be Wne 

Speyer"!* very strong upon this point. He illustrate, • 
somewhat after this fash, on : a chtld ts playtng with 
dime of a candle. The mother po.nts out the danger 
begs it to desist. Again and aga.n she remonstrates. Wha( 
next ? A foolish mother removes the candle, the dan ger 
ceases A wise mother, watching the critical moment to 
snatch her darling from further harm, prays that he may 
burn his finger. There is a scream. A lesson, that will l ast 
a life, is branded upon that unhappy little finger. Confidence 
in the parent's superior knowledge, and belief in her truth 
and in her loving care, are confirmed for see how she hugs 
and clasps him to her bosom, notwithstanding his little wilful 
way. And lastly, he learns that suffering follows naturally 
in the wake of sin. 

Indeed, an occasional salutary lesson may well be taught 
by letting the little rebel have his own way. In some fit of 
perversity he refuses to sit up to dinner ; remonstrance being 
unavailing, let the meal proceed, the table be cleared, and 
suffer him to go without. He pertinaciously objects to be 
dressed, for his morning walk. Let him remain at home, in 
solitude and neglect, and entertain him with a lavish de- 
scription of the delights he has missed, on your return. 
These little experiments — self-inflicted tortures — will not 
often recur. 

Explosions of passion, to which all children are prone, 
with or without occasion, of course you will never oppose 
with like passion, or even show of anger, but rather with 
a penetrating look of sadness and sorrow, accompanied by 
gentle, soothing remonstrance, until the fit have passed 
away, then, and not till then, you w r ill tenderly and lovingly 
point out the folly and naughtiness of such abandonment, 
and the necessity of exercising self-control. Sulkin esS lS 
est treated by profound indifference and neglect till t 
ittle culprit becomes wearied of his own stupidity. . 

roughout these observations it is assumed that the c 
is, as ar as possible, under the parent’s direct perso 
supervision, and not relegated to the perfunctory car ® 
nurses or others, whose ignorance and lack of d iscre 
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untempered by love, cast a blight unon th<* L ~ 

many an infant life, and sow seeds of evH to ' P pi , ness of 
?„ eradicate. A modern fashionable „„1 *°° “l* 0111 ' later 
remoter regions of the house, where the oar’ 7 ‘ n th<! 

disturbed by the noise of the children and un/ "Z n0t be 
of hirelings Herbert Spencer hesitat’es not "o ^ Ll^eT 
no mincing language, “ a hell upon earth •• ’ 

Chastisement or corporal punishment is not to be thought 
oC It ts brutalising and degrading all concerned The 
denial of some anticipated pleasure, the deprivation of some 
customary gratification, the placing i„ some humiliating 
position, or more potent than all, the temporary withdrawal 
of every token of motherly love and regard, should amply 
suffice as a corrective. Under this last ordeal the little heart 
will surely soften, and all rebellious impulses be stayed upon 
its mother’s breast. 

Concerning tuition or learning from books ; it has already 
been intimated that during the first four, five or six years of 
life, the less of this instilled the better. The child is in- 
voluntarily storing the memory, and cultivating every sense 
each waking hour. Do not try to cram in more. Encourage, 
if you will, the asking of questions, the demanding of 
explanations, and the desire to know “ the reason why,” 
and satisfy the craving for knowledge to the best of your 
ability, insoluble though some of the problems will be. 
Never damp a child’s ardour for the acquisition of knowledge 
with the foolish axiom, “ Children should hear and see, and 
say nothing.” Let the little tongue run on. 

Never punish a child for its misfortunes. “Accidents will 
happen in the best-regulated family.” Wanton destruction 
of course needs immediate correction ; but the frequent 
mishaps that must inevitably occur to a spirited child in 
its playfulness and activity, must not be seriously dealt with, 
unless gross carelessness or palpable recklessness has been 
displayed. When your little one creeps up to you with 
downcast eyes, and confesses — as it is to be hoped )ou m ve 
ever encouraged him to do— that he has broken some china 
ornament, let not even a momentary anger rise wit in >o 
br east, but gently, tenderly, aye, even cares: sing) l y ’ 

ate and reprove, inculcating the necessity o roor 
f °r the future, ai the same time commending the child for its 
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, an d truthfulness. We adults need thus to discinlj,, 
ourselves. I« is not everyone who possesses the amiab, 
se,f-control of that great man who upon entering his ' 
and discovering that his I, ttle dog had destroyed cert ai * 
priceless manuscripts, instead of hurl.ng the tnkstand a, , he 

creature’s head, simply sighed Oh Fido lido! you little 

know the mischief you have done. Not alone anger, b ut 
even an exaggerated display of sorrow may have the unhappy 
result of inducing the child, on some future occasion, f roni 
the commendable motive of spaiing your feelings, to resort 
to deception and concealment. Better sacrifice an Etruscan 
vase than your darling’s confidence and truth. 

A painful mistake that well-meaning but injudicious 
parents make is in taking their little ones too early to places 
of worship. Religion, to the child, should be made the first 
spring and fountain of its joy. To weary it with an hour or 
two’s sitting in a conventicle, where its motions are restricted, 
its understanding not sufficiently developed to follow the 
service or extract a meaning in it, is little less than cruel, 
and gives a distaste to devotional exercises which too often 
persists long after the attainment of years of discretion. To 
the very young and equally to the very old, the preacher too 
is ever inconsiderate and without mercy. Going to church 
or chapel under such conditions becomes truly a “ weariness 
to the flesh,’ its influence being entirely the reverse of the 
fond parent s desire, a gloom is cast over the young heart’s 
early aspirations which never should have been permitted. 
Let, then, “ going to church ” be accorded rather as a favour, 
looked forward to as a privilege and a delight, when, 
and not before, the as yet immature mental organism has 
acquired some comprehension of Divine things, and is 
hungering and thirsting after more. Beware of inculcating 
religious duties as duties only. Picture them as pleasures, 
as refreshments, as sources whence all the gladness, all the 
appiness of life here and hereafter, are to flow. Never let 
austerity and gloom be associated with the Christian life- 
our ittle son is not sent here to be miserable. 

e ias entered on his journey from earth to heaven; y oU 
wi not strike him with fear and trembling at its very 

ZT;r“ ent - With the “ terrors of the law,”-" 11 '* 

1 be dead to him. What has he, or for that matter. 


what have you or I, to diT^duTteu^^ ' 

0 f drifting into a homily, or of trenrL' 6 1S n0t desirous 

of the theologian, but memory invo WarUv" re^ 
oassages which the Apostle Paul C ^ rec alls some 

fo impress upon his 

his letters to his friends in Rome notihl I’ 1 '-'. t0 

tenth chapters of his epistle We halr^d^"* 
probably a thousand times, but how many ^sTus'hat 
reaped land approbated then,, how many reviled in the 
joy of _the.r significance. “ There is, therefore, no condem! 
nation. Christ is the END of the law." Are we not under 
Grace r 


Your son, I say, has launched his little barque, you will 
pilot him, lor a time, along the sheltering shores of home 
until, plunging upon the wild ocean of life, not you, but your 
precepts thenceforth will constitute his compass and his 
guide, to bear him triumphant through storm and strife until 
he attain the wished-for haven of repose. 

Happy mother ! His gallant ship in the dim distance 
fades away, but still she sees the motto, embroidered with 
her own hands upon his flag, “ REJOICE in the Lord 
alway.” 






